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“ DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT. 


Messrs. ParMENTER & Norton, 7 


The following Communication was sent to Messrs. 
Young & Minns, with a request that they would insert 
it in the Palladium, presuming that, as their paper had 
been made the vehicle of conveying to the public the re- 
marks of one party, they could have no reasonable objec- 
tion in granting a similar favour to a disinterested indi- 
vidual, in support of the other. But in this opinion, 
however irreconcilable it may be to the principle of 
“fair play,” I was mistaken. It was refused admittance, 
and returned on the ground, that it was the publishers’ 
wish to prevent a newspaper controversy. How much 
weight ought to-be given to this excuse,“ leave your 
readers to: determine, after reading the incoherent phi- 
lippic of Mr. Bray, which they thought proper to publish. 
However, I send it to you with a similar request, persuad- 
ed, that it will meet with a kinder reception, than I had 
aright to expect from those whose pages discover less 
p independence on a subject, which so much interests the 


morals of society. 


’ Messrs. Environs, 


. You will pardon, I presume, the liberty f take in obtrud- 
ing a few remarks on. the subject of Mr, Bray, and the 
writers of the Theatrical Criticisms in the Soston Weekly 
Magazine. Allow me at: the same time to assure you, that 
im muking these observations, I am actuated by no other 
motive, than that which arises from the friendly wishes 
towards Mr. Bray, who, in my humble opinion, is his own 
worst enemy in provok:ng and continumg a controversy, 
in which he must mevitably come off with a loss propor- 
tioned to the leng:h of the engagement. 
The republication. of his defence in your paper a few 
| days since, was considered as altogether unnecessary, as all 
which was connected with it, was previously inserted in 
the Magazine. You will find, on comparison, that nothing 
there was omitted, that would net have done him more in- 
jury than ng His request therefore to have it repub- 
| lished n the Palladium was a proof only of his arrogance 
) and his vanity. The masterly reply to that defence was 
: conclusive. A respectable number of witnesses were 
brought forward, and now stand ready to convict Mr. Bray 
of the most important charges against him, and what but 
- the consciousness of his guilt prevents him from bringing 
them to the test? Instead of ing this course, the only 
proper one to be gree Gd 18 innocent, he has had the 
confidence to come out with another connnunication in the 
last Magazine, in which little else is to be discovered than 
persona reflections, and impertinent insinuations concern- 
m 
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the authors of his igation, but which, if true, 

gh I have ascertained t to be false) gives the 
criticisms in: that a value not hitherto known, as 
éoming from an individual whose ppoductions are not infe- 
rior to the well-known criticisms of a late friend of the 
drama, who joined to the brilliancy of his wit the alternate 
attractions of poetry and prose. With such a powerful 
eemrate how must Mr. Bray sink in the estimation of the 
public? — ‘ 


You must be sensible, however, gentlemen, without an 
remarks of mine, how extremely i oman vention wire 4 
must be in an actor, in Mr. Bray’s situation. He was the 
original ssor (for what is his soli evidence against 
a pene ?) ad making ase of language which no gentleman 
can do otherwise than condemn without the least hesita- 
tion. He is openly and fairly charged with this, and to 
make the charges more open to eeprpachens tg speci- 
fied; and the same m which he is acc is declar- 
ed free for ag ac t how does common sense dictate 
that this reply shall be conducted ; Not surely 
reflections upon the accusers, which does not in least 
concern Mr. B. or his defence ; but as if conscious of his 
being in the wrong, he assaults those whom, as an actor 
open to criticism, ge hho! to do, and neglects the 
most important points of his defence. 

While Mr B. is endeavouring to exonerate himself from 
tually acknow himself guilty of the 
others. He says be can bring Mr. G. Clark (the prompter) 
to swear that he repeated the whole sentence about the 








he himself can swear that he is “not 


he, in defiance of common p 


> | in fat the bed party, and to fil up ro or three calumne 
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“BORN TO NO MASTER, OF NO SECT ABE WE.” 


— 


wri'ers in the Magazine ean give the 9s of a dozen, 
who will swear diametrically opposite. , 

And now give me leave to state, that the writer of this 
communication, who, as a father, feels, av he ought to feel, 
a deep interest in thing which can influence the mor- 
als of the rising tien, can bring three of his own family 
to testify to the truthof the charge, exkibited against Mr. 
B. relative to “ tion.” The offensive expressions 
were pointed out and indignantly censured by them on the r 
return from the théatre, on the same evening they were ut- 
tered. Noquibblingcan make them change their opinion, or 
in the least alter the impression they received at the time. 

I do not well understand what Mr. B. means by pretend- 
ing te censure his critic for not “ finding fault” with this 
indecorous expression till three years after its first utter- 
ance. It is sufficiently evident that the performance of /ast 
winter only was adverted to; and it is to this which the 
writer of the present communication alludes. It has been, 
besides, repeatedly observed in the Magazine, that the 
management of the theatre was the great object of their 
remarks, whileany tention of minute criticisnis on the per- 
formances, was disclamed. If I take the intentions of these 
writers correctly, the instances of Mr. B.’s indecencies were 
brought forward, not so much to condemn individual actors, 
(who were allowed to be “less reprehensible than their 
employers”) as to prove that the presiding mind at the the-, 
atre was incapable of its office. How well this has been 
proved, the public have now an opportunity of deciding. 
But this temporary neglect of not censuring Mr. B.-at the 
time (which, while the memories of his auditors were fresh, 
would have been still worse for him) is certainly no argu- 
ment for the offender, unless he can prove that an “ outrage 
against common decency” if not punished om the spot, (as 
indeed it ought to: be) isnot punishable afierwards. - He 
likewise assures the public, that he has always en the 
same language in every performance of “Ediication.” This 
is an acknowledgment, that the improper expressions made 
use of last winte®, Were not acciderital, but resolutely per- 
severed in every opportunity. The writers in the Maga- 
zne could not have had a more favourable confession for 
their purpose, than this. They can prove Mr. B. guilty last 
winter—Mr. B. acknowledges himself guilty every preced- 
ing performance. 


The performer quotes (and not very modestly in my 
mind) the op:mon of a well-known occupant of the “ chair 
of criticism,” as a set-off against that of the Magazine 
writers. For my part 1 can conceive of no better wibainn 
that this paragraph was penned by a parasite of the green- 
room, than its instituting a comparison between Mr. Bray 
and the famous Liston, to-whose extraordinary comic 
talents in the character of Suck.ing, the play was well- 
known to have been indebted’ for its life on the London 
sta: The same quoted authority pronounced Mr. Green 
the “ American Garrick,” and was frequent'y in raptures 
with the “blooming charms” of an o/d lady, who now but 
seldom appears on the stage ! “ Praise undeserved is satire in 
disguise.’ n addition to th's, I would observe, that one can 
feel but little confidence in his cause, who can prop it up by 
such an objection as is made by Mr, B. that his offence was 
not committed at the end of the third act, but--“ at the ter- 
mination of the third scene of the fifth act,” as if this was 
of any other consequence, than to prove what is altogether 
in favour of his critics, that they brought their examples 
“ at random” from memory, without “ noting” them as they 
occurred, or ex: ( 
to the view of lic, 


But there is another charge against Mr. B. as regards his 
character for delicacy, which is equal to any preferred—the 
song in “ Love ina Village ;” but as there is no chance of 
escape from this accusation, he very wisely makes a de- 
fence, which must be.wnderstoed before it can be refuted. 
By entering into this controversy, Mr. B. injures himSeif 
only ; he has the wrong side of the argument, if argument 
it can be-called and it will eventually end in his compiete 
discomfiture. I know full well the resources of those whom 
he is in vain endeavouring to “look down.” He wields the 
pen to great disadvantage against individuals, who, to say 
the least, have truth on their side; and who are entirely 
independent, both of the public and Mr. Bray; and how- 
ever the latter or sendicionly expose himself in the im- 
potenee of | resentment, his critics will notwith- 
standing still continue to “laugh ih their elbow chairs” at 
the assaults, whieh, from a kno of their temper, 1 
can assert “ will pass by them like the idle wind which they 
regard not.” Buthe may be assured of this, that should 
n n ropriety, and in contempt of tha‘ 
Sa. which is in this business clearly against 
and. his cause) continue to rail against those, who are 
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of a newspaper with childish personalities and wrelevant 
abuse, he w. Il lay an effectpal fyundation for adetermined and 
resolute course of that just, yet rigid criticism, which his 
wers as a comedian wi not be t able to'withstand. He 
already been spoken of in the Magazine with great res- 
pect and tenderness, where it was deserved ; this must evi- 
dently prove to the public, that there is no malice (as ‘he 
insinuates) in the exposure of his bad * and per- 
verted meanings—it was intended for his own, and the pub- 
lic’s benefit, I hope, therefore, that he will have the pru- 
dence, notto lift any higher, by his guilty contumacy, the 
arm which is capable, and will inevitably lay bare and analyze 
his comic pretensions. 

Mr. a oy entertains an idea, that a little wild 
guessing about the authors of the criticisms, will be the 
means of intimidating them from further proceedings 
against him, or the company in genéral ; but I trust he is 
mistaken. These criticisms are grourided’upén the solid ba- 
sis of good intention, inde nt opinion, and unalterable 
resolution; and whether they are written by one or a Aun- 
dred, whether by “X,” or “Y,” or “W,”-or A, B or C, 
they will, | hope, be persevered in, so long’ as bad acting, 
ard vulgar and profane language shall continue to be toler- 
ated at the Boston Theatre. And if any writer whatever, 
with the style of a gentleman, the language of a schélar, or 
the logic of facts, will candidly step forward and prove 
these criticisms unjust and improper in their general scope 
and intentions, he may be assured, as I have bees assured by 
those.concerned, that he. shall be treated with all becoming 
respect, and his reasoning, if it cannot be confuted, shall be 
submitted vd in respectfidl silence. 

Betore I conclude, permit me ‘to observe, that I have no 
concern or connection whatever with the criticisms in the 
Magazine: but having read them with much delight, as 
emanating from able and indepegdent minds, and believing 
from a knowledge of the general stamp of language at the 
theatrey that the charges of indecency are correct, and 
knowing from the evidenee of my own family, that one af 
least against Mr. Bray, is undeniably true, I feel it a consci- 
entious duty to throw in my mite in the support of those, 
who are labouring in the cause of every good member of 
the community. A PARENT, 


CP The name of the author is left with the publishers, 
MISCELLANY. 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE CONTRIBUTOR.....Wo. LX. 
“But give fair quarters to us puny elves, 
The giants then will sally forth themselves.” 

I aap just taken my accustomed position for writing, 
(in a snug elbow chair, late the property of my great- 
grand-father of olden memory) surrounded by all the 
paraphernalia of a /earned ‘man, Viz. a deal table, encum. 
bered with books musty as the sentiments of the owner 
—strewed with papers, whose irregularity bespoke a 
profound carelessness, and relieved only by an ink-horn 
of more modern date, studded with stumps of quills, that 
testified to the service they had performed, as well as to 
the poverty or prudence which retained them, when they 
had apparently become useless, &c. when the fol!c wing 
letters-were ushered into my presence : 

To the Contributor. 

Sin—I am ata loss to know, whether, like the Specta. 
tor of which I have heard so much, you receive commun’» 
cations from correspondents, or no; and what is of stil} 
greater moment, whether you would publish them if you 
did so receive them. YT have, Mr. Contributor, a natural 
diffidence, which I find insurmountable, so that the very 
name of an editor sets my nerves in complete agitation ; 
therefore I shall never dare trouble any of them with a 
letter: but so great is my desire to write for the public, 
and so high is my opinion of your condescension and len- 
ity, that if you will smuggle. me into the columns under 
your head, I would promise to use my utmost endeavours 
to sustain your credit and advance my own ; and I as. 
sure you, if I should ever have the confidence io appear 
under my proper signature, I will acknowledge my obli- 
gations to you, and remain ¢ver yours, Burzr Basurcn 
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The other letter ran as follows ; 
Mr, Contributor, 

In giving your labours to the public, your object ap- 
pears to be, to correct if possible, some of their vices, 
and to purge away, as far as in your power, their errors 
and follies. I have watched your progress with much 
solicitude, hoping that ere this, you would have touched 
upon one of a serious nature, to us females, who have ad- 
vanced beyond a certain age of life; but as it does not 
appear to have attracted your notice, you will pardon my 
boldness for this intrusion, and my request that you 
would give it your attention ;—I refer, Sir, to the indis- 
criminate application of—o'd maid. Unfortunate, indeed, 


_ is any female, who has, from whatever cause, arrived at 


the age of thirty, without having obtained a husband. If 
the fault has originated with herself, if in consequence 
of disappointment she has contracted that sourness of 
disposition, that particularity of manner, and that hatred 
of the men which is usual in such cases, I can see no ob- 
jection, and indeed should think it proper to distinguish 
her by a name as repulsive as that of an old maid; but 
when from uncontrolable circumstances or situation in 
life, it has been the misfortune of a female, never to have 
had an offer, or none in which she could reasonably ex- 
pect to find happiness, but has still retained all her good 
feclings, her good manners, and a proper estimation of 
the male sex, it is hard, it is unjust to attach to her so 
sdious a name; she does not deserve it, nor is it an epi- 
thet which is at all applicable. I wish therefore, Mr. 
Contributor, you would offer your thoughts on the sub- 
ject, and find some other distinction for a class, who 
would willingly rank themselves with those who are en- 
rolled in the bands of wedlock ; of which number is your 
well-wisher, Porty Luckxess. 

In noticing these correspondents, I would inform “ Bil- 
ly Bashful,” that the editors of the Magazine are the 
most good-natured men in the world,or they would never 
have admitted me into their columns, and are ever ready 
to encourage rising merit ; but if « Billy” has the desire 
to write, which he so strongly expresses, and thinks he 
should prefer coming out as my protoge (for I receive let- 
ters like the Spectator) I shall be happy of his corres- 
pondence—and his acknowledgments when he adopts 
his own signature. 

As to my fair correspondent, “ Polly Luckless,”’ I can 
only say, that the distinction which she desires to make, 
is so proper of itself, that I cannot doubt it will be freely 
adopted by the public, as its natural tendency will be to 
reform an evil which is felt by all—viz. “a sourness of 
disposition, a particularity of manner, and that hatred of 
men,” which so strongly characterizes that class of fe- 
males, properly called “old maids.” If any distinction 
were necessary for the other class, I would recommend 
that of—maids ef honour. ”* 
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FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE PEDLAR.....Vo. J. 


Lam a joliy, gay pediar, 
Come here to sell my ware ; 
dn all things ima medler, ” 
Oscar & Matvrna. 

Tax first difficulty attending a periodical writer, is an 
appropriate title; the next is to choose subjects which 
have not grown stale by being too often treated upon; 
the next is to treat them in a manner which shall display 
so much of novelty, as to enable him to escape the charge 
of plagiarism ; the next is—but there is another next to 
that, and so on ad infinitum. 

In enumerating the embarrassments attendant on my 
present undertaking, I have omitted one, and also uncon- 
sctously escaped it ;—the difficulty of making a beginning. 

T acknowledge that my title is not classical; to some 
it may even appear uncouth and improper, I am also 
aware of the sneers of those whd will look with a proud 
snd contemptuous smile on the humble and unpolished 
\ Wes that may occasionally appear connected with it, and 
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Which may, pérhaps, neyer merit 4 better one, I pledge 
myself, however, that they shall not be found unworthy 
of the one I have chosen. 

It is my intention, that my numbers in general shall 
be composed of short paragraphs, on various subjects. 
This will enable me to express mg ideas on any chosen 
topic, without borrowing or stealing from others after my 
own stock is exhausted, and consequently'to avoid the 
disagreeable, though very common, practice of saying a 
great deal about nothing. 

It is an unfrequented path ; the prospect is unfriendly 
and unpromising, Any one who has made it a habit to 
let his mind rest upon, and examine particular subjects, 
will not find much difficulty in committing his thoughts 
to paper in the form of an essay, There is a chain of 
ideas in the mind of every person of reflection, which if 
rightly managed, is ever at his command. But to turn 
abruptly from one subject to another, to marshal the 
thoughts in such exact order, that at command a detach- 
ment may be sent to any particular post, while the main 
body is held in reserve, or to.bend their collected force 
now on this, and now on that subject, widely differing 
from each other, Hic labor, Hic opus est. 

For a pedlar, I shall be found remarkably modest. I 
am not at ali tinctured with romance, so that those who 
may look for tales of love, sonnets to the moon, and such 
like delectable examples of honey and molasses, will be 
disappointed. 

I make but few promises, that I may have but few to 
fulfil. It is not my wish to raise expectations which 
cannot be realized. Those who expect nothing are the 
least liable to be disappointed when they find nothing. 


—— 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


THE REFLECTOR....No. XVI. 
“ England, with all thy faulis, I love the stiil.’” 

How strong and durable are the attachments first awa- 
kened in the infant mind! The attention and solicitude 
of their parents, their anxiety to anticipate every want, 
dry every tear, and gratify every desire, is soon perceiv- 
ed by the cluld, and engraven on the tablet of its little 
heart. Thus gratitude and love early find a temple ded- 
icated to them within the human breast. The ardour 
with which the infant regards its parents, is soon extend- 
ed to all those within its observation, from whom it has 
received either acts of kindness, or looks of tenderness. 
In this infantile period, too, are found those sentiments, 
which afterwards inspire him with an ardent and unex- 
tinguishable love of country, which constitute the true 
patriot. We naturally cling with fond attachment to the 
scene of our early joys, cast a retrospective eye to those 
places where we first experienced unalloyed pleasure, 
and call to mind those friends for whose reception we 
first opened the recesses of our hearts, No circum- 
stances can afterward obliterate these impressiens from 
the mind. Should a man be from any cause separated 
from his native land and carried to a far distant country, 
the sight of an individual who drew his first breath in 
the same town, or who is a member of the same national 
family with himself, will not fail, if his soul be animated 
with a spark of sensibility, to excite in the breast mingled 
emotions of pleasure and regret; pleasure, at the idea 
of the mutual relacion in which they stand to each other, 
the great political tie which constitutes them members 
of the same community; regret, atthe idea which it 
cannot fail to force upon the mind, of the distance which 
separates him from those places which are so highly en- 
deared to him, those friends whom he so ardently loves. 
This is no picture of the fancy, but a description of feel- 
ings, which he, who, when similarly situated, should not 
experience, must be less than man. ‘The blackest ingra- 
titude of a nation to its benefactors, has never been able 
to extinguish the fire of patriotism in a truly noble soul. 
Though the illustrious Themistocles, when banished 
from his country, was received with the greatest hospi- 
tality at the Persian court and admitted to ti¢ councils 
of its monarch, yet when required to assist his protector 









in accampphishing the muix of his.country the struggle be. 
tween patriotism and gratitude was tog great; and ie 
sought relief in death. Charges of very limited conse- 
quences take place, as well as those which convulse 
whole nations. We may become strangers in the land of 
our fathers, and as Byron has admirably expressed it, 

Where our fathers’ ashes be, 

Our own may never lie. 

Yet still should we in thought linger over the spot of 
our father’s sepulture, and love the soil in which their 
bones moulder, In the words of an elegant and feeling 
writer, as far and as correctly as a feeble memory may 
have retained them, we naturally love the spot, where 
repose the ashes which were once animated with that in- 
telligence which watched over our infant years. 


—— to 


Messrs, Evtrons, 


You must know thet I govern my husband; he obeys 
me in every thing; my wishes are laws; he studies only 
to gratify them. But how have I acquired this undisput- 
ed authority; ah, how, indeed! Was it by the usual 
methods taken by women to govern their husbands— 
smart and pert opposition, declaring my opinions best 
—my taste and judgment preferable to his— with, I don’t 
care—I know better—I know I am right, and you are 
wrong; in three words—to “battle it out ?’ No, no‘ 
miserable, mistaken women, who think to govern sensi- 
ble men in this way! Oh, ye noddies! remember ye are 
the weaker vessel -- wives submit yourselves unto your 
husbands,” and know that is the way to goyern them, 
that is the grand art by which Irule mine. I now make 
you acquainted with my most powerful, and ever pre- 
vailing weapons :— 

«My dear,” you know that I consider your judgment 
best in all things ; your taste is rhine, your willis mine, 
I have none other; your choice is mine, I cannot differ 
from you—as you think, as you wish, so do 1;—enough, 
he is a sensible man, his soul is the soul of a man, hé 
melts with tenderness and love, he is at my feet, his only 
wish is to be grateful—to please me—he is in my power 
—I govern. : 

The more a woman studies and endeavours to gratify 
the wishes of her husband, the more he will seek and en- “ 
deavour to meet hers; the more she submits, the more 
she confides, the more completely and unreservedly she 
resigns herself to him—the more will he respect her, 
love her, please her, and protect her. Wives, remember 
the words of that adored volume, which is all wisdom, 
al] truth—“ Submit yourselves unto your husbands.” 

‘ MARIA DUTIFUL. 


2 +o 
® 
Messre. Evrrons, 


On looking over some old papers, I met with the an- 
nexed Maxims and Reflections; if you think them 
worth republishing, they are at your service. 

Yours, ™M, 
Tuene is a disposition in mankind to mar those enjoy- 
ments in others, which they themselves canuot freely 
share. 
He who condemns from hearsay merely, compels the 
world to pronounce him either weak in head or rotten in 
heart. 


Coquetry is a kind of Salmagundi; where flattery is 
the oil, indifference the vinegar, separation the pepper, 
and the breath of the neighbourhood the onion ; but they 
differ in their consequences—the one poisous the consitu- 
tion, the other the sow/. 

The commentary of a severe friend deserves more 
regard, than the soft accents of the tlatterer ; more profit 
is derived from distastcful tiwih, than from deceitful 
sweetness. 

He who cannot overlook the faults and foibles of others, 
is not above committing the same himscif. 

\ se law and physic only through necessity, not being 
exactly congenial to a ae and light purses; they 
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t. levity on the occasion; the poor man excited their risi- {| the application, that his pupils may marvel at his learning. Mammoth Hailstone—John Busby, Esq. of Harrison 
1 bility. Upon my mind it produced a contrary effect ;— He frequently mutters them inhis sleep, and makes love to | County, Ohio, had deposed before Walter B. Beebe, of 
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st my heart led to the following reverie, which upon reflec” He always presides over his sudjecis in propria per > matter, which he thinks would have weighed between 
* tion appeared to incorporate more truth than fiction. and he observes rigour even at meal times, for he tires | thirty and’ forty pounds, and which by the fall was brok- 
" All the world is a «‘ stage” indeed, said I to myself. It their patience with a long grace, till the dinner is cold, | en to pieces like hailstones, one of which remained nearly 
G was erected at the creation, and will not be taken down | 29d chides them while eating, for not talking Latin to ke large ei 9 nage Ape ee pow abe a * 
4 eis — sburg pa. 
i. until the great burning day, “ when the elements shail | ¢ch other. Cponent 2 6 Man. 6s RAPES a“ pias ns y os ef 
¢ melt with fervent heat.” The greater number too, of He is as happy at the thoughts of holidays and vaca” Pi the late term of the Stnnicipal Hom hay ene 
* those who move so hastily across this stage, and who so | tions, as the youngest child; because he then is at liber- (the notorious George Quinn ) for life, for counterfeiting 
> rapidly retire from it, to make room for nev performers, | ty to make love. He affects to gallant his mistress; but | bank bills; and others from periods from one to five 
¢: are, in the trae sense of the word, “ players ;” fe are at | she is soon disgusted with his ridiculous pedantry ; how. | )°#"S; for various larcenies. 
q “ work while it is called f° day, although the night com- | ever, he is not easily answered, for a repulse only adds On Wednesday night about 1 o’clock, two sailors be- 
eth when no man can work.”—Mankind are engaged in | fuel to the flame, he says, she has kindled in his breast 5 radia hast) b ~ itish brig 1 pee: of — sing be 
Sagem : hee . ndia-wharf) broke open the Captain’s writir sk, a 
t the pursuit of phantoms, while they neglect realities. ¢ therefore with redoubled ardour, he becomes an erran? stole between fifty be sixty ditlare ts cash: Fh Ad Wized 
. The actors perform various parts, and the characters | Don Quirote, attacking her in all the extravagance of ro- | a clinker-built yaul, belonging to the English schooner 
r they fill are comic. Here are many plucking flowers be- | mance, till the poor lady, thinking his brain turned, re- | Mercury, (at the same wharf) and having obtained sails, 
; fore they are blown.—There are others infatuated with | pels with equal violence his approaches, telling him that (by breaking open the fore hatch) provisions, a tinder 
: the superficial mirth of wine and songs.. Now there pass- | he is fitter for bed/am than a school room. pur De. Be ae pan the Wig, wale OO “RG Thatcen 
4 es my path, a miserable wretch, groaning beneatli a load If he has any of the fair sex under his tuition, they are | punished by the Captain for their misconduct. 
; of yellow clay, which it is his fancy to carry. Then flits } sure to be his favourites, and the greatest proficients ; his COMMUNICATION. 
along the airy youth who seeks the bubble honor, even | boys then become a parcel of blockheads, and he tells It is announced in the papers that a Bat1oon is to be let 
in the cannon’s mouth, pretty miss she has more sense than twenty of them. He | ff from the Gardens on ey coon reaeet eh; — 
Sg But, all these comic engagements have, I perceive, a | introduces Jove into their lessons, and flourishes amorous ae pe cared bes. it pens hy rhe vty ep! nt 5 ’ 
. ad. The young and bicoming female. ret . . i x ' . : lat as it Wi ¢ inflated wi ydrogen gas, and unaccom- 
tragic en y gz g » returning | expressions in their copy books ; but advancing to further 


from the conviviality of the ball-room, shivered with cold, 
bécame the prey of fever, and expired !—The youths of 
honor, made immortality, and eternity, the sport of the 
duel pistol, and rushed intg the presence of the supreme 
Judge uncalled !—The old man who carried the burden 
of yellow clay, sunk into a pit-fall of the stage and disap- 
peared! And those who plucked the unblown flowers, 
expired ere these flowers had faded, 

Yet these affecting circumstances’ produced no influ- 

“ence on the minds of the actors. They strewed the 
graves of those who had thus come to a-tragic end, with 
gaudy flowers, and endeavoured to make death look gay. 
They turned aside to the groups of singing men and sing- 
ing women, and mingled in the dance, the feast, the jol- 
lity, the general madness, exclaiming—*let us crown 
ourselves with rose-buds before they are withered—det 
us eat and drink, for tomorrow we dic.” 

The spectators of these tragic performers are nume- 
rous, but they are all unheeded. There are angels and 
there are devils, looking on, and 

Millions of spiritual creatures walking the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake und when we sleep ! 


Besides which, there is the eye of the Omnipresent, , 


from whom nothing can be hid, and unto whom are open 
the secrets of all hearts. 


Surely, said I to myself, the poor creature who excited | 


all the reverie, is not the only insane person whom J have 


met today, Are notall'these around me the subjects of | 


amoral insanity ? Let the levity of the multitude excite 
my seriausacss, AZYMA, 
——— : 
CHARACTER OF A PEDANTIC SCHCOLMASTER, 














dix may be truly called an arbitrary monarcii, for he 


liberties, he is deteeted and punished by the tather or 
brother, as ignominiously as any of his pupils ever felt 
birch from himself. 

Like the czar, he.is despised out of his own dominions, 
and regarded as an old map of some barren island. E.Mag. 


—————o—————————_———__-: 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


London, June 12.—Talma, when he was only eight years 
old, performed in an Engiish play, which was represent- 
ed by children at the Hanover-square Rooms.—Incledon 
took his leave of the Cheltenham audience on Thursday 
evening, for the third time, by performing Don Cesar, in 
the Castle of Andalusia, and Patrich, in the Poor Soldier, 
for his own benefit.—It is said Charles Kemble’s night 
netted upwards of 1000 pounds, clear of all expenses. 

Violent Storm.—We learn by the southern papers, that 
a violent storm of wind and rain has done much injury 
at Baltimore and Washington. The part of the former 
city near the basin was completely inundated, and the 
inhabitants weretuken from the second story windows.— 
The Federal Republican, afer enumerating the particu- 
lars of the distressing devastation, concludes ,with the 
following affecting relation :—In addition to the damages 
that have already been mentioned, we have to record 
another, the report of which has just reached us. We 
hear, that on the farm of Joseph Cowman, situated at the 
head of South River, a tornado passed, August 9th, about 
12 o’cleck, the day on whici we suffered sv much by the 
inundation. The furious whirlwind, as ic is stated, razed 
every building’ on the farm level with the ground. We 


hear that- one of the daughters of Mr. Cowman was in- 
stantly killed, (a beautiful girl about 15 years of ; e) 


and that another daughter and one of the sons of that 


genticman, were severeiy injured, Whar borders on the 


marvelous is, that the unfortunate ng lady who fell 
a victim to the tempest, was in the whirlwind, 
f.o1m whence she was rescued by her brother, who caught 





— with any appendage of a luminous nature, it cannot 
seen after ascending thirty or forty feet. We do not 
mention this to impeach the judgment of Mr. Lyons, in send- 
ing up a dark ball in the night time to emblazon his name, 
which aunt Charity might with propriety call a—dull. We 
would suggest, that unless lanthorns, or something of the 
kind, are attached to the balloon, to mark its way, the ram- 
bler may pass an anxious hour in the mall, ungratified, and 
the physician alone, who wants business, be left to derive 
satisfaction from the visit. 

A correspondent would draw the attention of the public 
to Mr. Brax’s Benefit, on Monday evening—he says, that 
“ Mr. B. has been remarkably fortunate in the selection of 
pieces for his Concert, and that an additional inducement 
will be found in the novelty of an Air Batloon, which will 
be let off in front of the stage. This gentlemian is a fa- 
vourite of the public, and we hope, on this gccasion, the 
public will give ample evidence of their favoritism.” 

Letters have been received in town this morn- 
ing, announcing the arrival of the Rev. Ma. Tuacarnr in 
England, from the Cape of Good Hope,—where he had 
been for the benefit of his health. We regret to learn, 
that the prospect of his recovery is not so flattering as 
when we last heard from him. 

MARRIAGES. 

In this town, Mr. Ebenezer Fisk, of N. Orleans, to 
Miss Emily Willard, ‘ 

At Uharlestown, Capt. John S. Call, to Miss Eunice 
Baxter. " 











DEATHS. 


Jn this town, Miss Elizabeth Buckley, aged 74—Jacob 
Henry, son of Mr. Jaco» Vidd, aged 2 years and 7 months 
—Mrs. Fanny Stephens, aged 62—William, only son of 
Mr. Wiiliam Beckford, aged 2 yeas and two months— 
Francis Cabot Lowell, Esq. aged 42-—Capt. Josiah Wheel- 
er, aged 74—Mr. John Low, aged 46—Mrs, Julana, wife 
of Mr. Charles Coolidge, aged 26—John Brooks, son of 
Mr. Addison Bacon, aged 9 montis—Mr. Thomas New- 
comb, aged 53—Mr. James Adams, aged 53. 
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FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


Wir thou, Erato, condescend, 
To smile upon thy constant friend, 
Who now invokes assistance ; 
Let gicams of fancy shed their pow’r, 
And dissipate the clouds which low’r, 
To keep thee at a distance. 
But if you will not, lovely muse, 
A little of thy light diffuse 
O’er my weak brains, 
I must like gentle Peter, 
Make short and long my metre, 
As that requires less pains. 
Once on a time, two teamsters meeténg, 
As through a pass they drove ; 
It was extremely difficult, no doubt, 
So neither for the other would turn out. 
Thus stubborn were these two— 
Kt could avail them nought to fret and frown, 
Therefore at once they leisurely sat down, 
Without a salutation or a greeting ; 
And nothing did they say or do, 
Save now and then an oath was made to Jove. 
At length cries one, I'll tell thee, friend, 
*Tis best we bring this c@ntest to an end, 
And make no more ado ; 
So up at once and clear the road, I say, 
Or I perhaps may treat you the same way, 
I did a fellow here a month ago. 


At this bold threat Hodge thought at last, 
He’d yield the palm, 

This fellow being stout ; 

Re did not wish to get a flogging, 

And therefore thought he would be jogging; 
So quickly he turn’d out, 

And quick the other pass’d 
With little or no harm. 

But yet, says Hodge, I’m not content, 

Well should I like to know what this man meant 
By railing at me thus, 

And making such a fuss, 

And what his great exploit was heretofore :— 
“ Halloo! my friend, as we’re in case, 
Provided I had kept my place, 

And had not from it come, 
‘What would you, pray, have done ?” 

“ Done,” quoth the fellow, “ stubborn fool, 

I'm ever govern’d by one rule, 

So if you'll lend an ear, 
Kt shall be stated.— 

if you had not turn’d out for me, 

Why then, my friend, f should for thee ; 

Fer that’s exactly what I did before, 

As! related, 
With bim, whom I met here. SAM. 


+ 
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ANTICIPATION. 


Tart is, that moves within us unconfin’d, 

A secret pow’r, the magic of the mind. 

That charm, the harbinger of hopes and fears, 

The spell, whose borrow’d force distracts or cheers, 
By which we grasp at unsubstantial joys, 
That oft the present real good destroys, 

Or tortures with imaginary woe, 

“With fear of evils we may never know, 

Makes celm cosfentment from her throne descend, 
And bids us on expected joys depend ; 

Or lulls the troubled mind to sweet repose, 

And happier moments in perspective shows. 

Lp, the poor captive, graguing pid the gloom 


. 
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Of dungeon drear, he mourns his hapless doom— 
Heartless, fatigued, and rack’d with inward pain, 
Whose strength can scarce support the galling chain, 
Which load his weary limbs, and he can see 
Nought but the barriers of his liberty ; 

What is it lights the darkness of his day, 

(Depriv’d of freedom, all our joys decay ;) 

What pow’r is that, his sinking frame sustains, 
And feeds the lamp of life mid all his pains? 

It is the hope, that day-star of his soul, 

O’er which no human pow’r can boast controul ; 
That dawns upon his mind a rayof peace, ~ 

And whispers—* soon shall all thy sorrows cease.” 
She draws the veil which shadows future years, 
Deceives his senses and dispeis his fears ; 

Shews him his home with peace and plenty crown’d, 
Where freindship, love and happiness abound ; 

The joys of his fond parents, children, wife, 

When once restor’d to liberty and life ; 

Nor him alone, to whom on fancy’s wings, 
Expected bliss anticipation brings ;— 

See the poor wretch, extended by the touch 

Of stern disease, he tosses on his couch 

In pain and anguish ; see, he writhes and tuens, 
While through his frame the madd’ning fever burns. 
Why does he struggle, why contend with death, 
But calmly yield his latest, ling’ring breath ? 
It may not be while with the syren’s song, 
Anticipation bears his thoughts along 

To future days of happiness and peace, 

When health returning, present pains shall cease. 
This is the potent pow’r, whose boundless sway 
Rules o’er the mind, and bears the thoughts away 
To future times, and ever found to be 
Far, far beyond dull cold reality. 

RONALD. 
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THE PENITENT. 


Gon of my father! for a father’s sake, 
Hear thou the prayer of a repentant son ; 
Oh, touch my heart with healing, e’er it break 
In agony for follies it has done. 
God of my mother! if a mother’s fears 
Sincerely strove my follies to restrain, 
Let not her many sighs, her countless tears, 
In my behalf be breath’d and shed in vain. 
Oh, God of mercy! if thou hast one look 
To throw away on such a wretch as I, 
Condemn’d by all the precepts of thy book, 
Look not upon me with an angry eye. 
That glance I once defy’d, would crush me now— 
Then let thine eye be merciful and mild ; 
View me with pity leaning on thy brow, 
As a fond father looks upon his child. 
Tis true, thou oft hast call’d, and call’d in vain ; 
I hated him that spake, and woGld not hear— 
I’ve heard thy still, small voice, thine angry strain, 
And my v le heart it knew net love nor fear. 
1 have rev'l’d thee, have profan’d thy name, 
Cast off thy fear, and ridicul’d thy love, 
Triumph’d in guilt, and gloried in my shame, 
Nor could thy mercies, nor thy judgements move. 
There is a stream that sprang on Calvary’s hill, 
Fill’d by a Saviour’s tears, a Saviour’s blood, 
Which rose and ran, and still shall rise, until 
The world shail bathe in the redeeming flood. 
There is a light, a pure celestial light, 
Which from thy throne, celestial glory flings, 
Through the dark shades of intellectual night, 
And to the broken spirit, comfort brings. 


Spirit of light! oh cheer me with that ray ! 
Let on my stricken soul that holy beam 
Pour its mild splendouf ; purge my sins away 
Ja that all cleansing, renovating stream. 





So shall the tongue that curs’d, be mov'd in prayer, 
So a despairing sinner cherish hope; 
The soul that heil deserv’d, for heaven prepare, 
The eye that flam’d with pride to thee look up. 
A. T, 
SS — SSS 


AMUSEMENT. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 

The following anecdote, we are aSsured, is correctly stat. 
ed, and took place on the last Sabbath day. 

A Preacher was recently explaining to his hear- 
ers, in Friend-street, the cause of such a variety of 
religious sects as were in the world, and the rea- 
son of the jealousy and contention which existed 
between them; declaring, that such a state of 
things would continue until Christ should come, 
and put down all distinction, and when that should 
be the case, he would be the first to pull down his 
colors. A sailor, who had been listening atten- 
tively, hearing this, exclaimed, * by J- Pui not 
sail with this captain, if he’s going to strike his 
own flag”’—and immediately made the best of his 
way out of the assembly. 








An Irishman taking a shirt without leave from 
the hedge of a Washerwoman, she discovered him 
as he was making off. “ Young man,” said she, 
* you'll pay for that at the last day.” “ Faith, 

adam,” said he, * do you trust so long—I’ll e’en 
take another then.” 





TO READERS AND) CORRESPONDENTS, 

It will be recollected by our readers, that in the com- 
munication of Mr. Bray, published in our last paper, we 
were accused, in rather ungenteel terms, of unfairness, by 
omitting to insert some pats of a former article sent us 
by the same gentleman. It is our wish, and intention, 
always to act with strict impartiality, in any literary eon- 
test, where our paper is made the field on which the dis. 
putants display their skil) ; yet we think ourselves pos- 
sessed ‘Uf the right to prescribe such rules, in the case, as 
propriety may diciate. We however regret tict we re. 
jected any part of Mr. B’s communicstion, not fiom a 
conviction that we erred in judgment, for the author has 
himself tacitly admitted the correctness of it, by not in- 
serting in the Palladium some of the objectionable pu. sa- 
ges,—but because we hold it not to be always prudent 
to “force a man, even to bis good, against his will ;” and 
because it was offered with the responsibility of his name. 
We are willing now, if he wish it, to insert the omitted 
passages. 

We renew the assurance that our columns are open to 
the discussion of any subject which may be useful or in- 
teresting to the publie ; and we would sugges’, that in 
any_controversy, he who displays the least acrimony and 
personal abuse, has manifestly the advantage of his an- 
tagonist ; for the public, whose sensibility is not excited 
by the peculiar interest which parties feel in their own 
cause, are apt to consider their severity as proceeding 
from a naturally unpleasant disposition, or chagrin and 
disappointment at the success of an adversary. 

A communication from one of our theatrical correspon- 
dents, embracing several points already noticed in the 
piece signed ‘.4 Parent,’ has been returned by desire, for 
alteration. 

It gives us pleasure to insert the communication of our 
correspondent “ Sam,” which we announced sometime 
since as having been lost or mislaid. — 

The Communication of ‘.2 Constant Reader,’ and the 
selected favour of ‘ Palemon’ are under consideration. 

In reply to ‘ E. WV” we would observe, an obstinate 
disease requires a violent remedy. 

‘1. M. G. To the Ocean’—* Lines to W.?— Anon, on 
indiscriminate Censure of the Young’— Reflections and 
Maxims,’ by ‘ M’— Woman,’ by ‘ Edwin’—* Curious Love 
Letter’ —‘ Sentimental Fragment? —‘ Lines written while 


|. at Anchor in Kingston Harbour, Lake Ontario’ and a nume 
ber of Anecdotes, shall be attended to as our room and 


their merits permit, 
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